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The Jack Little Foundation 


By OTEKA AND REUEL LITTLE 


E dreamed a dream, and this sum- 
mer we saw it come true. Our 
dream was of a camp for nen- 


hearing boys and girls as well staffed and 
equipped as camps for hearing children. 
We wanted it for our own boy, Jack, and 
for every other deaf child, too. 

Jack has seemed to lose ground during 
summer vacations. Most teachers, of 
course, agree that speech work suffers dur- 
ing these periods, and we felt that until 
Jack was proficient enough at lip reading 
so that he could understand his hearing 
companions, he would be at a distinct dis- 
advantage with them. We felt that the 
obstacle was too great and we saw Jack 
prone to give up, not continuing his efforts 
to mix with the others, drawing into his 
shell. 

We thought that if we could somehow 
provide deaf children with a _ happy. 
healthy, and relaxing summer period and 
at the same time help them to advance 
their speech work and exercise their lip 
reading, it would make an enormous dif- 
ference in their emotional and intellectual 
attitudes through the following school year. 

In February of this year we determined 
to build Camp Jack Little. We organized 
it as a Foundation, put it on a non-profit 
basis. The original investment was our 
own ard we loaned the operating expenses 
to the camp. It is our plan that the 
Foundation’s Board of Directors will, in 
the’ future, use the money we have sup- 
plied to invest and increase as they find 


it possible. The details and endless legal 
business involved in such a venture are 
almost impossible to conceive of for any- 
one who has not attempted them. But that 
is the smallest part of the job that faced us. 

The fact that the camp opened in July 
and actually functioned efficiently through- 
out the entire ten week period we consider 
a minor miracle, an impossible one had 
we not had the generous assistance of our 
staff and friends. Local residents of west- 
ern Oklahoma who heard of our project 
shook their heads in disbelief, for labor 
and materials ‘are as difficult and as ex- 
pensive to obtain in the Southwest as in 
any part of the United States. 

We scanned the country for sections of 
pipe, plumbing, lumber, cement, furnish- 
ings of all sorts, and equipment. We bought 
out Army camps and gleaned a large por- 
tion of our needs from these. In fact, the 
cabins were converted Army barracks, re- 
fitted to fill the needs of campers. We had 
either to find or construct a complete 
electricity generating unit, and we did a 
little of both. A swimming pool had to 
be constructed, a road had to be built, and 
when it washed out, rebuilt and main- 
tained. We built literally from scratch. 

Surmounting construction difficulties, we 
found when we opened in July that we 
had a very fine location. The Camp is situ- 
ated on a low ridge overlooking Lake 
Texoma, the largest artificial lake in the 
world and destined to become one of the 
finest sporting and play grounds in the 
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Southwest. The shoreline is lined with 
trees, with narrow sandy beaches and hun- 
dreds of cozy inlets and bays—really 
beautiful scenery. We were unable to ob- 
tain canoes for this past season, although 
we have contracted for them for next sum- 
mer. But we did lend our thirty-passenger 
cabin cruiser to the Camp for the summer, 
and the children got plenty of “sailing” 
experience on that. 

Counselors and Junior Counselors were 
both our problem and our life savers. 


Once obtained, we found that we had a 
trained and responsible staff, each member 
of which was willing and capable of han- 
dling his or her duties with assurance. 
Had we decided earlier to build Camp 
Jack Little, and given parents warning of 
the approaching strain upon their pocket- 
books, our number of paying campers 
would have been far larger than it was. 
We did better than we expected, however, 


_and for the first five week period we had 


(Continued on page 484) 
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A Nonagenarian Carries On 


By Laura Davies Hott 


veston, Texas, then the island seaport 
metropolis of the Lone Star State, that 
Jesse A. Ziegler was born, March 5, 1857. 
His father, a Bavarian, had migrated to 
Texas from Ohio four years before and had 
married a Galveston girl who had been on 
the island eight years and was therefore 
considered a native. She knew all the sto- 
ries and legends of pirates and Indians, 
and the stirring tales of 1836 when Texas 
fought for her independence from Mexico. 
Young Jesse grew up in this frontier 


[’ was in the bustling little city of Gal- 


_ atmosphere, with a wholehearted devotion 


to his native state. He delighted in the 
tales his mother told of the visits of Jean 
Lafitte and his band of pirates to the 
island, when all respectable women locked 
their doors and windows. He himself re- 
members Lafitte’s lieutenant, John Camp- 
bell. He recalls: “Campbell was a tall fel- 
low with a swarthy complexion, who lived 
to become the first horticulturalist in Texas 
and raise pomegranates, plums and 
peaches. People used to come over from 
the mainland and contract for them while 
they were still green on the trees.” 

One of Jesse’s boyhood ambitions was to 
discover Lafitte’s hidden treasure. He 
often visited the pirate’s grove and dug in 
the sand dunes. When the bold adventurer 
was leaving Galveston, after burning his 
town, he was heard to say, “I have buried 
my treasure at the three trees.” Later two 
of his followers are supposed to have re- 
turned to the grove to dig it up. Their 
picks soon struck against a metal object 
and they drew out a large copper-covered 
chest. Inside, instead of the money, gold 
and jewels, they found the remains of 
Lafitte’s beautiful Creole wife, Thres. 

When Jesse was four he went with his 
father to hear a speech against secession 
by General Sam Houston, hero of the 
Texas revolution, and first president of the 
republic. At that time the present-day 
metropolis of the state, Houston, was just 


a small trading post on Buffalo Bayou, 
popularly known as “Mudville.” Its in- 
habitants were known all over pioneer 
Texas as “mud-cats.” A year after Hous- 
ton’s speech, Union forces came and occu- 
pied Galveston Island. The boy and his 
mother fled to the sand dunes on the west 
end of the island while the two contending 
forces fought it out. The Northern army 
was expelled only after twenty-four days 
of fighting. 

In such stirring scenes as these Jesse 
grew early from boyhood into manhood. 
At the age of seventeen he went into 
the cotton business, in which his father 
had been engaged ever since he came 
South and which has become a family 
occupation. 

In 1883 he moved to Houston, 50 miles 
inland, for his prophetic eye saw that here 
on muddy Buffalo Bayou, rather than on 
Galveston Island, was the place for the 
cotton seaport of the future. Time has 
abundantly vindicated his early faith. At 
the time of his arrival Houston was a town 
of ten thousand inhabitants, with side wheel 
packets plying the waters of the Bayou. 
The interior was being rapidly settled, 
however, and caravans of produce were 
pouring into Houston. The snake-like 
lines of covered wagons, sometimes one 
hundred strong, came in together for pro- 
tection against Indians, Mexican bandits 
and renegade Americans. Indians also 
came in gangs, riding their broncos single 
file down Main Street, loaded with wild 
game, furs, skins and hides. When they 
had sold their wares they went on a grand 
drinking spree until their money was all 
spent. Then the police would scare them 
out of town, this being a cheaper way of 
executing chastisement than arresting and 
feeding them in jail. 

The rapidly growing trade center boast- 
ed mule-drawn street cars, and the Barnes 
House, fore-runner of the present Rice 

(Continued on page 492) 
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Vitalizing the Geography Dosage 


By Mivprep Fouts 


! HE question was: How could I make 
"Tite study of South American some- 

thing more than just another series 
of text book assignments or shall we say, 
bitter doses of learning? 

The patients were the usual assortment 
of a few eager and several very complacent 
intermediates. To give them an overall 
picture of the continent of South America 
and to generate a little enthusiasm, the 
project was started by assigning the draw- 
ing of colored maps. To my surprise, | 
discovered that competition was keen when 
it came to drawing, and that fact added 
flavor to the assignment. Even the more 
careless pupils responded to the lure of 
colored pencils. They spent several days 
of painstaking work before they were satis- 
fied with their maps. 

Day by day text book assignments 
usually give little opportunity for the de- 
velopment of any self reliance or personal- 
experience contributions to the class. A 
picture of sheep, grazing in Uruguay, re- 
minded one boy of his own summer experi- 
ences helping his grandfather herd sheep. 
He was given an opportunity to share his 
experiences with the class. 

In a class of hearing children variety is 
possible, and self-reliance is developed by 
making special encyclopedia assignments. 
I have found the encyclopedia practically 
valueless for the intermediate deaf child. 
The vocabulary used in the average ref- 
erence book is as much Greek to him as 
a legal text book is to the average person. 

Getting meaning from the printed page 
is the major goal of all reading. It is 
extremely difficult for the deaf child, with 
his limited vocabulary background, to get 
the meaning intended from a public school 
text book in his grade level. The study 
material must be adjusted to the level of 
the pupil’s understanding. The natural in- 
terests of the pupils should be taken into 
consideration in the selection of materials, 


so | began to cast about for a usable mo- 
tivating medium. 

It happens that I teach reading to the 
same group. I knew that if I could corre- 
late the two subjects I could give South 
America in double doses and, perhaps, so 
sugar-coated as to be unrecognized as such. 

In a more advanced reading class I have 
been using Junior Scholastic Magazine. In 
that class I had planned to use the maga- 
zine two days each week, but the interest 
has been so keen that, for the time being, 
the regular reading text has been shelved. 
The pupils told me that they would rather 
read about the world than to read silly 
stories that were not true. Junior Scholas- 
tic also publishes a cross-word puzzle each 
week and there is competition each time to 
see who can finish the puzzle first. Solving 
the puzzle makes excellent “busy-work” for 
the class while I am giving individual help. 
The dictionary comes into its own in the 
quest for the proper word, and vocabulary 
building goes on painlessly and rather glee- 
fully. 

Just lately the Junior Scholastic has pub- 
lished some very good feature stories about 
countries in South America. First, I made 
sure that the intermediate reading class 
members knew that the older students were 
studying Junior Scholastic. I left just a 
few of the numbers around on our reading 
shelf. One day I asked the intermediates 
if they would like to try a few reading 
lessons in Junior Scholastic. That group 
is always eager to attempt anything that 
the upper classmen are studying, especially 
if I reflect any doubt as to their ability 
to do so. 

The first reading lesson in Junior Schol- 
astic given to the intermediate class was 
a very interesting and well illustrated article 
about Chile. It had been written especially 
for Junior High School level and was mach 
more appealing to the intermediate pupils 


(Continued on page 490) 
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The Utley Lip Reading Test 


By Grace Moore Hemper 


HE value of the standardized test for 

educational measurement is now 

thoroughly established. Both in the 
field of general education and in special 
schools, tests are used with profit for com- 
paring one group of pupils with another 
and for rating individuals within a group. 
In the teaching of lip reading such objec- 
tive measures are especially needed because 
of the diversity of methods that are used 
and because of the great individual differ- 
ences in lip reading ability. A recent mo- 
tion picture test of lip reading, standardized 
and made available by Dr. Jean Utley, is 
therefore a welcome addition to the meas- 
uring instruments which the teacher of the 
deaf has at his disposal. 

The test is made up of three kinds of ma- 
terial, a sentence test of 31 items including 
both short phrases and full sentences, a 
word test of 36 words taken from the first 
1000 of Thorndike’s Teacher Word List. 
and finally six short scenes in which one or 
more speakers are shown in natural situa- 
tions involving conversation.** The first 
two parts are in black and white, the stories 
in color. The speakers are well chosen and 
the photographic technique is of high qual- 
ity. The only disturbing factors are move- 
ments of the head and changes of facial ex- 
pression which tend to take the attention 
of the observer away from the lip move- 
ments. The details of the test are well car- 
ried out, for instance the use of blank film 
between test items which makes it unneces- 
sary to stop the projector while the subjects 
write their responses and the numbering 
of the items which prevents confusion in re- 
cording. The actual running time of the 
film, including time for the subjects to re- 
cord their responses, is 45 minutes. It takes 
about an hour in all to handle it with a 
group. It is recommended that no group 
exceed twenty in number. There are two 
forms of the test. equated for difficulty. 


which can be secured from the DeVry 
Corporation. 

The standardization of the test was made 
with 761 deaf and hard of hearing indi- 
viduals who came from one large state resi- 
dential school for the deaf, four public 
high schools, two conservation of hearing 
classes in a public school system, and one 
society for the hard of hearing. This makes 
a population which includes more individu- 
als of the higher age levels than does a 
school for the deaf. Since the test is in- 
tended for use both in groups of deafened 
adults and in schools for the deaf where the 
average age is considerably below adult 
level, it seems worth while to analyze the 
results of the test for different age groups. 
Following is a study of the results with 
younger subjects, 78 pupils of the Upper 
and Middle Schools of the Clarke School. 
The age range in the Middle School was 
9:9 to 14:3 with an average of 12:5, in the 
Upper School 13:2 to 19:1 with an average 
of 15:9. 

The results showed, first of all, that rat- 
ings according to test scores served their 
purpose of sorting the children out on the 
basis of lip reading ability, at least within 
each department. Within each age group 
those who rated high on the test were, on 
the whole, those whose teachers considered 
them good lip readers and those who did 
poorly on the test were the ones who were 
recognized as the poorer lip readers. In 
the Upper School the scores showed a good 
distribution; in the Middle School the 
curve was somewhat skewed. Scores for 
the two groups together showed almost the 
same distribution as those of the standard- 
ization group. The scores for the 25th and 
75th percentile groups were exactly the 
same, for the fiftieth two points below. 

In other respects there are differences 
between our results and those of Dr. Utley. 
She found no significant relation between 
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age and lip reading scores. In our group 
representing a series of lower age levels 
we found a correlation of .51 between age 
and lip reading ability. This correlation in- 
dicates that the score for a “good lip 
reader” of ten years cannot be expected to 
be as high as the score for a “good lip 
reader” of fifteen years, that lip reading of 
school children as measured by this test 
shows significant progress with age. The 
average scores for each school department 
on each part of the test as presented in 
Table I show this relationship of lip read- 
ing to age. The mean scores obtained from 
the standardization group are presented in 
the same table. 
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get from lip reading in a life situation be- 
cause it is recognized that it is harder to 
read the lips of a person seen on a screen 
than of one who is present. Since valid 
distributions can be obtained from motion 
picture tests, the fact that the highest scores 
made are so far below the maximum al- 
lowed by the test do not affect its usefulness 
in sorting out a group on the basis of lip 
reading ability. It does mean, however, 
that no child made a score that seemed 
satisfactory in his own eyes. Even some 
of the best lip readers went away discour- 
aged and many record sheets had more 
blanks than answers, either right or wrong. 
And all of the children had to spend time 


Middle School Upper School Both Standardization 
Group 
Maximum Score Average Range Average Range Average Range Average Range 
Part I 125 29.0 4-54 43.0 15-66 35.0 4-66 33.6 0-84 
Part II 36 6.6 1-13 * 10.3 3-20 8.3 1-20 68 6-20 
Part III 30 2.1 0-11 53 0-17 3.4 0-17 5.6 0-23 
Total 191 37.7 8-74 58.6 25.95 46.7 8.95 16.0 
TABLE I 


Average score and range for each part of the test and for the whole test for both Clarke 
School groups together, for Upper and Middle Schools separately, and for the standard- 
ization group 


For the Middle School the average score 
is 37.7, for the Upper School 58.6. This is 
a difference of more than twenty points in 
raw score and corresponds to a difference 
between 34 and 70 in percentile rank for 
the two age groups. It will be noted that 
95, which was the highest score made by 
any individual of our group and which 
falls within the 98th percentile for the 
standardization group, is barely half of 
the maximum score. For the Middle School 
the average represents 19% of the maxi- 
mum score, for the Upper School 30% ; for 
the two together 24%. The total average 
score of the standardization group is the 
same as ours and therefore represents 24% 
of the maximum score. These facts mean 
that no child got as many as half the items 
correct and that on the average only one 
quarter were understood. 

This is, of course, not to be taken as 
a measure of how much an individual can 


trying to understand material which none 
of them were able to get. 

The obvious solution to this problem 
would be to eliminate the most difficult 
items on each part of the test. Dr. Utley 
reports that she was unable to do this be- 
cause with her groups successes and errors 
were distributed evenly throughout the 
test.2 65° This would imply that deaf 
persons are probably unable to understand 
more than one-fourth of any motion picture 
material and that it is impossible to produce 
a test which would not involve as much 
failure as this one. 

The data from our groups give a some 
what different picture. For our subjects 
the items of each portion of the test showed 
a wide range of difficulty, some being 8 
difficult that no child of the 78 ever got 
them right and others easy enough so that 

(Continued on page 488) 
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THE ROTTERDAM SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


VOLTA REVIEW READERS WHO SENT CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL WILL BE GLAD 
TO SEE THESE ATTRACTIVE GIRLS RECEIVING SOME OF THE GIFTS FROM THE DIRECTOR 
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THE ONCE FINE BUILDING REMAINED STANDING AFTER THE WAR, BUT THE INVADERS 
STRIPPED IT OF FURNISHINGS AND THE BOMBING LEFT IT WINDOWLESS 
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Kansas City Mothers Study Club 


DUCATORS agree that without the 
L inten cooperation of parents, the 

task of properly educating the deaf or 
hard of hearing child is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult. Recognizing this factor, and feeling 
the need of sharing the problems they each 
faced, a few mothers of deaf and hard of 
hearing children in Kansas City, Missouri, 
organized the Mothers’ Study Club. 

The club when formed in 1938 included 
only a small number of mothers. It found 
that the teachers at the school for the deaf 
were willing and even eager to help and 
advise as they were able, and many times 
these teachers attended club meetings to 
discuss with the mothers the various prob- 
lems in which they could advise. 

At their meetings, the mothers also 
studied the construction of the ear, causes 
of deafness, the advantages and develop- 
ment of hearing aids, and many other 
practical matters of interest to parents of 
deaf children. They invited physicians to 
talk to them and one of these showed pic- 
tures of an operation he was at the time 
performing. 

As the years went by, the club gained 
steadily in influence. For one example of 
its ability to accomplish a constructive 
project, it succeeded in convincing the 
local school board that the old school build- 
ing was a fire hazard. The school was con- 
sequently moved to new and safe quarters. 

Though the club started from “scratch” 
financially, the women raised money by 
various means. Their first paying venture 
netted them $3.25 due to the efforts of an 
ambitious member who gave an aluminum 
luncheon in her home. The club was quite 
young when it was discovered that the 
selling of Christmas cards was a practical 
means of making money. Later, everyday 
cards, personal postcards, personal labels 
and carry-all hangers were included. The 
amount in the treasury gradually increased 
to a large amount for a club of its size. 

There are, of course, a thousand ways in 
which to use the money. Each year an 


amount has been given directly to the 
teachers to use for something to help the 
children educationally. A recording arm 
and records were purchased for the school. 
A coffee urn was given for the teachers’ 
lunch room, and money was donated to 
help on equipment for the school cafeteria. 
The club yearly arranges one grand free- 
for-all trip to the circus for the children. 
Usually, an unnamed merchant supplies 
the tickets but the club provides for the 
transportation. There have been times 
when the club has financially assisted some 
family whose child needed an operation or 
when the father was out of work. 

One of its outstanding activities is the 
club’s attempt to assist other mothers when 
they first discover their child is deaf. The 
members show these distraught parents 
what can be done for the children educa- 
tionally, socially and spiritually, and help 
them to a better adjustment to the reality 
of deafness. The pre-school class, organ- 
ized with the help of the Women’s City 
Club and the Kansas City Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, had its start through the 
influence of the Mothers’ Study Club. 

Recently, the group donated, packed and 
shipped twelve boxes of clothing, school 
supplies, household and first-aid equipment 
to a school for the deaf in Hungary which 
had made a plea for assistance in the Volta 
Review. This school had most of its equip- 
ment destroyed during the war, but will be 
better able to function hereafter as a con- 
sequence of the club’s generosity. To indi- 
cate the personal interest and care taken in 
providing for this Hungarian school, its 
children, and the families represented, the 
complete list of gifts is given here: 


School Supplies Children’s Clothing 


21 books 2 two-piece snow suits 
2 packages cardboard 1 coat 

l can modeling clay 4 pairs shoes 

2 puppets 3 jackets 

7 tablets 2 caps 

1 tooth-brush 17 pairs pants 

6 dozen pencils 8 dresses 


(Continued on page 4184) 
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A Leader in English Work for the 
Hard of Hearing 


By MADELEINE DE SoYRES 


HE newly formed British Association 
a 3 the Hard of Hearing, meeting in 
London on June 28th, elected officers 
and an Executive Committee. The Secre- 
tary, Miss Alfreda Fisher of the Merseyside 
Club, elected by a large majority, is the 
subject of this sketch. In introducing her 
to American readers I feel that they will 
be interested in the career which has led to 
her being chosen for this responsible office. 
The daughter of a physician, Alfreda 
Fisher grew up with the ambition of mak- 
ing music her career. She showed great 
talent early in life, and after some teach- 
ing and concert playing, went to London 
to study at the Royal Academy of Music. 
At the begining of her second year at the 
Academy, by one of those inscrutable 
twists of Fate, she suddenly lost her hear- 
ing, but managed, with remarkable cour- 
age, to complete the year’s work, winning 
the silver medal for pianoforte playing. 
During that year she was treated by a 
noted London ear specialist, but the result 
was disappointing. With unusual fore- 
sight and common sense, she began to 
study lip reading and made good head- 
way. Realizing that she must abandon 
music as a career, she returned home, won- 
dering what work she could take up in- 
stead. An opportunity soon offered itself, 
a secretarial job in the Girl Guide move- 
ment, followed shortly by an invitation to 
start a Ranger Group at the local Institute 
for the Deaf. The Rangers, although a 
mixed lot of deaf and hard of hearing 
girls, prospered, and revelled in camping. 
hiking, swimming and acting—the latter 
including ail stage property making and 
scenery painting. Under Miss Fisher's 
skillful direction. the Rangers held the 
Swimming Challenge Cup three times, and 
were runners-up of the local Drama Festi- 
val, only one mark behind the winners. 


The members also won a good number of 
badges for proficiency in various branches 
of work. 

After seven years of this work, Miss 
Fisher turned the leadership over to her 
Lieutenant, as she herself had been ap- 
pointed a District Commissioner, for nor- 
mally hearing Guides (Girl Scouts in Amer- 
ica). She was also made headquarters 
Secretary to the Deaf Companies and 
Packs in both England and Wales. This 
was just before the war, and she held both 
appointments throughout the war years. 

Concurrently with all this work, Miss 
Fisher found time to help establish the 
Merseyside Club for the Hard of Hearing. 
and has been for ten years its Club 
Organiser, Vice-Chairman, and finally. 


(Continued on page 482) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Caryatides 


LIKE people who like to work. I don’t 
| mean those who go around in circles, 

with noses to grindstones, groaning 
over how much they have to do, and groan- 
ing still louder when lifted temporarily 
from the grindstones. No, I mean the peo- 
ple who, by grace or necessity, have gravi- 
tated somehow to jobs they like and know 
how to do, and which they do with all their 
might, without complaining, and to the 
best of their capacity. It doesn’t matter 
so very much what the job is, so long as 
it is more or less connected with the gen- 
eral welfare, and the person who does it 
gets real satisfaction out of doing it. | 
always liked the woman who “swept her 
floor to the glory of God,” and I like 
teachers who like to teach, and foresters 
who like to ride off into the forest to 
caliper trees, and cooks who take satisfac- 
tion in turning out a good dinner. I think 
probably God likes them, too. 


For still the Lord is Lord of might: 
In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight. 
He likes the climber in the rocks; 
To him the shepherd feeds his flocks ; 
For those he loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven’s top— 
Bear up the falling sky with ease, 
Unfrowning caryatides. 


It seems to me that little verse is very 
apropos right now; the skies are falling 


about our ears, and we need a lot of caryat- 


ides to prop them up. With so much in- 
security all around, it is a satisfaction to 
read about people who go right on doing 
necessary jobs, and ask no reward except 
the privilege of doing as good a job as 
possible. 

Not long ago I was the second-hand re- 
cipient of a letter written from India by a 
retired professor from the University of 
Nevada. At past seventy-five, he went off 
to investigate snow conditions in the Hima- 
layas. He is an international authority on 


snow, and his release from active duty as 
professor of geology at the University of 
Nevada meant only wider opportunities for 
labor. In view of recent events in India, 
his mission takes on added interest. The 
letter is written to his wife: 


New Delhi, March 22, 1947 
Dear Winifred: 

There has been little chance to write, 
and now I go into the hills to have gran- 
deur and altitude thrust upon me. Our 
base will be at Darjeeling, within sight of 
Mt. Everest. I have met Dr. Savage, who 
is working on plans for the great Kosi 
Dam. We start surveys 17,000 feet above 
it. My blood pressure is only 12914. (1 
haven’t had the pony tested yet.) 

I got from Manila to Shanghai, but 
planes were grounded. Best planes I’ve 
ever seen (called Skymasters) with Ameri- 
can-Spanish crews. I flew to Hong Kong, 
but landed at Canton at dark and in the 
rain. I paid $8,200 Chinese for a native 
bed. (It was 82 cents.) I gave a lad $1,000 
Chinese to take me to a restaurant. I 
sneaked into Hong Kong next morning 
before the cloud caps descended. Then 
from Hong Kong to Kunming, which is 
like Nevada. We scarcely saw China 
through the sea of clouds, but had a per- 
fect view of mountains and green forests 
over the “hump,” where it was about 
12,000 high. Manilla and Calcutta were hot; 
Shanghai, Canton and Hong Kong had no 
fires and were shivery. 

The boys who go with us are eager to 
learn and are devoted. One is from Kash- 
mir, the Venice-Switzerland of Asia. He 
is proud of it. Tomorrow we start to 
Darjeeling to take the trail for two months. 
I shall ride every foot on horseback. In 
China, Dr. Savage rode in a chair 30 miles 
in one day. 

The mystery of the Himalaya snow ap- 
pears pretty well cleared up by inquiry. 
There is practically no stream flow meas- 
urement in India above the Ganges plane, 
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and snow cover is far less known than in 
the Sierra Nevada in 1892. The RAF are 
still trying to take pictures of the snow 
line and fields for me with a 30,000 Spit- 
fire, but there is no room in it for me, as 
it is a single seater. The system of fore- 
casting should be simple, at least in the 
Punjab and Kashmir. Everybody is opti- 
mistic and happy for the great future of 
snow and water. The older men are plac- 
ing the young men in charge, for they must 
soon carry on. Here in Civil Service, of- 
ficers are retired at 55. Where would | 
have been? 
Calcutta, Meterological Center 
March 28, 1947 
I have been carrying this letter in my 
pocket for a week to get my corrected re- 
port copied. We should have been in the 
hills, but were stopped here to repack our 
American outfit and buy equipment for ten 
persons more—a whale of a job, and Kab- 
raji is so methodically slow! Most of us 
go to Darjeeling tomorrow night, and on 
to Cantok, the Capital of tiny Sikkim, 
which rises from 5,000 feet to 28,000 feet. 
We expect to see snow at 13,000 feet. 
Riots are on at Calcutta, and there is a 
curfew. Our boys are nervous, but so far 
are safe. One of our men is a Muslim. 
Yesterday, with Dr. Saha, I visited the 
University of Calcutta in the midst of fight- 
ing districts. There were shots. Refugee 
women and children were in Dr. Saha’s 
laboratory. There was a long detour ride 
home, delayed an hour by congestion of 
trafic. It was hot, so I fell asleep in my 
heavy clothes. 
Darjeeling, April 2. 
Have finally succeeded in mailing this. 
Love to all. 
J. E. Cuurcu. 


I haven’t the sequel to all this, but I 
know Dr. Church went on from Darjeeling 
to the high snows, and got back to China 
before the rioting in India began in earn- 
est; and I believe he is still in China where, 
in spite of his nearly eighty years, he con- 
tinues with his chosen work of studying 
snow and its effect on watersheds. 


Farm Life in Louisiana 


To jump, by way of contrast, to less 
lofty matters, here is a letter from Louisi- 
ana. The writer is the mother of four— 
or possibly five by this time—children, one 
of them deaf. Ann, not yet three, is the 
deaf child. The family live on a farm, and 
the letter tells its own story: 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I wrote you that my folks were coming 
down to Louisiana to stay with us; and 
they did, for six weeks. We had a wonder- 
ful visit, and they were of much help with 
the canning and the cooking and the odd 
jobs that always dangle undone about a 
farm. Mother brought- her washing ma- 
chine and her sewing machine—I have 
neither — and sewed and cleaned and 
turned the place inside out. I had for- 
gotten how much Mother accomplishes. 
She is a wonder—a preacher’s wife, mother 
of ten children, all of whom she sent to 
college. She manages a rooming house, 
and, up to last year, travelled every sum- 
mer to the church conferences, where she 
supervised the meal planning and prepara- 
tion for hundreds of young people from 
all over the state. 

She has a hobby of inviting company 
for dinner, and although I was irked in 
my dating days at the specimens that 
popped up at mealtimes, | have grown to 
admire and envy the associations she has 
built up. The war brought cadets from all 
over the world to the airport at home, and 
Mother invited some of them, especially 
the foreign ones, out to cook and eat in 
their own customary manner. Their appre- 
ciation is still being acknowledged from 
China and Guatemala, Egypt and the 
Philippines, and other places. That's 
Mother. And Daddy, at 73, is still strong 
and fine and good and given to boasting 
about his family—all credit to Mother. 

They waded through the briars and fell 
into armadillo holes in search of black- 
berries in the woods nearby. Their 
scratches were as numerous as the berries. 
We canned forty quarts of berries. Then 
we did the green beans and corn and okra 
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and squash and tomatoes and relishes, and 
made preserves of figs and peaches, all of 
which kept us all busy around the canning 
table and pressure cookers. They canned 
so much that Daddy had to build a new 
wall of canning shelves in the smoke house. 
and even these became crowded. Then 
when they rested, they were cleaning and 
mending and patching. with an occasional 
day off to go fishing. 

When they got caught up on everything, 
they started thinking of things to be done 
back home, and got so homesick that I 
believe Mother was glad when the dogs 
gave her asthma, and she had to go away 
from here. It was nice having them here. 
and it is nice having them gone. Now we 
lazy Southerners can relax and sit in the 
shade eating watermelons without our con- 
sciences bothering us about trying to keep 
up with our energetic Northern relations. 
Mother felt that she should stay until after 
the baby came, but I assured her that | 
had had four without her, and one more 
wouldn’t make any difference. 

The best thing about her visit was that 
I could devote most of my time to the 
children, especially Ann. Ann, at two 
years and eight months, is a very healthy. 
normal child. She is independent, dresses 
and undresses herself, and eats without 
help. We make her clothes with buttons 
where she can reach them, and the children 
all go barefoot,except to town or to church. 
She eats a leisurely breakfast, taking hal 
an hour or longer, and anything left in her 
plate or glass is carried outside to be put 
in the bowl for the puppy. Then her plate 
and glass are put in the sink. We use only 
plastic plates and glasses, and each member 
of the family has his own special color. I/ 
Ann spills anything on the table or floor, 
she has to get out her little mop and clean 
it up. (This seems to be a lot more fun 
than we intended it to be.) 

After breakfast, | wash dishes and Ann 
and Sue help dry the silver and put it 
away. Then we clean the house. Tom has 
a sawed off broom, and Sue and Ann have 
mops. Mary Jane likes to pick up and 
dust. The two older children make their 
own beds. but we have to help Ann and 
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Jane. After the house is swept and mopped, 
and the toys put in the toy box, we clean 
the goldfish bowl and feed the goldfish. 

Then it’s outside with the whole outfit. 
The children go to the dog pens—we 
have over 50 dogs now—and water the 
ones that need it. All summer they carried 
water in buckets, but now we have the 
faucets fixed so it is only a matter oj 
turning a handle. For this job they are 
paid: Tom, five cents a day, and Sue and 
dnn, one cent. And then they play—in the 
swings, in the sandpile, under and up in 
the trees. Or they paint and model with 
clay, or romp with a puppy or the cat, or 
chase out the neighbor’s pigs, or go on 
errands up to Grandma’s over the hill. 
Then lunch, naps, and play again. Late 
afternoons, when it cools off a bit, we sit 
on the lawn and sew and read. Ann likes 
to do both. A big button and a big needle 
with colored thread and a scrap ef some- 
thing like Mother is sewing on isa fas- 

cinating task for each of the children. 
Ann likes to look at books. A_ printed 
book with no pictures she pretends is a 
Bible, and imitates our manner of reading 
the Bible aloud, solemnly and slowly. A 
song book incites her to nod and direct the 
rhythm with a waving arm, imitating the 
singers in church. A picture book calls 
for a lesson. Usually Mary Jane is the 
student, and Ann teaches her to lip read 
the names of things in the pictures. She 
has an album with pictures of the family 
in it, and can lip read all the names. Ann 
went for a week’s visit to Texas with some 
friends of ours whose daughter is Ann’s 
age. Their doctor called, and when he 
heard that Ann was deaf, asked how in 
the world they could make her understand. 
They confessed that she often understood 
what they told her to do better than their 
own normally hearing child. We are very 

happy over the promise of Ann’s future. 
Mrs. C, J. PERKINS, ELIZABETH, LA. 


There’s a caryatid for you. It is impos- 
sible not to stop and wish there were more 
of them. 

Here’s another one, anyhow. His story 

(Continued on page 478) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Potpourri 


HESE letters are taken from various 
"T ‘Roundabout Groups and cover a va- 
riety of subjects. If there is any one 
ingredient in the mixture that gives par- 


ticular flavor to the potpourri it is sociali- 
zation of the deaf. 


A Church Assists in Socialization 
Old First Church in Springfield (Mass. ) 


is one of very few churches in our country 
to make a place in its midst for a group 
of people handicapped by deafness. Due 
to the thoughtful understanding of our 
pastor, Dr. McCormack, and with the con- 
currence of the Church Cabinet, such a 
group has now been formed and has taken 
the name, The Pilgrim Club, in honor of 
the early Americans who found new life 
and great possibilities in this new country 
and who founded Old First Church. 

It began with the meeting of some 
friends at our home. Dr. McCormack had 
prepared a mimeographed notice about the 
meeting and stated some of the purposes in 
this way: 

The purpose of this meeting, beyond the social 
pleasure of getting together, is to see whether 
there is a desire to organize a group within Old 
First Church for mutual helpfulness and service 
to others. . . . 

If we should organize, we could have meetings 
at the church community house as often as we 
think best. We could have social good times, 
movies, games, and whatever would appeal to 
the group. 

The keynote of the meeting was friend- 
ship. It was decided to limit membership 
to the deaf, although we would have pre- 
ferred to have it a mixed group. But the 
majority voted for the limitation, so the 
club is open to all deaf persons who feel 
the need of a church influence. 

The club meets the first and third Sun- 
day evenings of the month in the Parish 
House. It is still a small group but has 
very enthusiastic members. It is filling a 
long felt need. 

Mrs. C. H., Mass. 


Eight Year Old Needs Socialization 


We have had a very quiet summer. Our 
children from the Oakland Day School 
were included in a summer recreation 
school this year and had a special teacher 
to help them with lip reading and with new 
words used in their games and activities. 

Bill, being one of the younger group. 
attended only part of the day but he bene- 
fited greatly from the experience. The rest 
of the summer we have been doing some 
school work at home. He has a new hear- 
ing aid and I try to work with him each 
day with it. He has very little hearing but 
what he has seems to help with the tone 
quality of his voice. 

We seem to be having a different sort of 
problem with him than some of the rest of 
you are having with your boys. It has his 
teacher and us stumped. Bill loves school 
work, reading, spelling, lip reading, and 
speech work but when it comes to group 
activities he is a very disinterested person. 
We have tried art school and several other 
things, but unless it is formal work, he 
wanders off and sits and day dreams and 
his interest span in any outside work is 
very short. 

His lip reading is quite good but his 
speech is still a struggle. He uses very few 
sentences freely and his written sentences 
usually lack a verb. Maybe that comes in 
time. 

Bill has one of the best teachers in our 
school. She has done much with this group, 
not only in teaching formal work but also 
in helping them to be better friends and 
better sports, and in teaching them how to 
relax, which is good for Bill because he is 
nervous. He is looking forward to joining 
the Cubs in January if the age is lowered, 
as hoped for. Maybe that will develop his 
outside interests. 

The Council of Federated Churches 
started classes last fall for the handicapped 
children, so now our children have a chance 
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to have religious training with teachers of 
the deaf who know their problems and pre- 
sent the work in such a way that the chil- 
dren really get something out of it. The 
class has been closed for the summer and 
Bill missed it. He’s always asking when 
he is going again. 


Mrs. R. M. D., Calif. 


The Parents Fraternize 


I have been anxious to tell this group 
about the Parents’ Auxiliary of the John 
Tracy Clinic. We organized in October 
1945. A group of fourteen mothers felt 
that, if organized, we might make a united 
effort to help raise funds for a new build- 
ing which Mrs. Tracy knew was a “must” 
and hoped to make her dreams come true. 
We knew our best efforts could only pro- 
duce a token of what would be needed but 
we wanted to help. The membership grew 
rapidly and we have well over one hundred 
members now (January 1947). I might 
add that from the benefits we sponsored 
last year we were able to present Mrs. 
Tracy with a check for one thousand 
dollars last June. 

What I really want to talk about is the 
keen friendships and enthusiasm this group 
has. Husbands and wives attend our 
monthly meetings. We have all become well 
acquainted and we have fun. A speaker or 
some entertainment is provided for each 
meeting. The speakers have been varied; 
such as an otologist who has been doing 
much research with the deaf; a hearing 
engineer; and Mrs. Pinkney, who is deaf 
and was the first pupil at Central Institute 
for the Deaf. She was an inspiration. She 
has a keen sense of humor, talked before 
a big audience, all understood her speech 
distinctly, and she did a beautiful job of 
lip reading questions directed at her from 
the floor. 


We had very interesting guests another 
night, too. We invited a group of deaf col- 
lege boys and girls, not as speakers, but to 
join our party. It was indeed a thrill to 
watch these attractive young men and 
women who participated in our games. Not 
one was self conscious and they all proved 
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to be very proficient dancers. Seeing is 
believing and we have been fortunate in 
having an opportunity to meet these fine, 
socially adjusted persons who are living 
happily in this hearing world. 


Mrs. D. B. U., Calif. 


Opportunity for Social Development 


Last summer Jim was priviledged to at- 
tend the work shop at the State Teachers 
College in Milwaukee each morning for five 
weeks. He was one of three deaf children 
in a room of hearing children. They were 
also given a twenty-minute period in spe- 
cial language training each day. I don't 
know how much he really learned there 
but it was an excellent opportunity for 
social development. He travelled entirely 
across the city alone each day, having to 
make two transfers, but he managed very 
well. (He was ten years old last summer.) 
Of course I was nervous each day until he 
got home. The other two deaf children 
lived much nearer. When Jimmy told me 
they were going alone, I knew I had to 
cut the apron strings or have him develop 
a complex. I am very glad that I did for 
it was good for him. 


In August he attended a day camp for 
two weeks. It was a camp for physically 
and acoustically handicapped children. A 
school bus picked him up about 8:30 A.M. 
and brought him back at 3 P.M. Jim was 
one of the last picked up and the first to 
be returned. It was a fine experience. The 
children played games, fished, swam, and 
so forth. They had good counselors and | 
were served an excellent hot lunch at noon. 

Parents who can afford to do so, pay & 
small sum for sending their children to this 
camp. The remainder of the camp expenses 
comes out of the Easter seal funds. Jimmy 
is going to the same camp this year. He 
will also attend a lip reading class each 
Tuesday morning at the rooms of the Mil- 
waukee Hearing Society. I think the des 
criptions of the Jack Little Camp in Okla- 
homa sound fine. I wish it were nearer. 


Last October the Mu Iota Sigma held 
(Continued on page 474) 
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Training for Negro Teachers of the Deaf 


By Powrie Vaux Doctor 


HE ninth annual summer school 
“4 training class for Negro teachers of 

the deaf was held at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Va., from July 8th to Au- 
gust 20th. Nineteen teachers from six state 
schools for the deaf and two public schools 
were enrolled. Pupils from the North Caro- 
lina School at Raleigh and the Virginia 
School took part in the demonstration 
classes. The members of the faculty of the 
training class were teachers from Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D. C. Although 
some regular classes were held, most of the 
work offered was in a Workshop, as all the 
teachers enrolled, with two exceptions, were 
teaching in schools for the deaf. 

During the session the members of the 
class and the faculty were guests of Super- 
intendent and Mrs. William Whitehead of 
the Virginia State School, at which time 
classroom exhibits were shown the visitors. 
Superintendent Whitehead also spoke to the 
group about the importance of teaching the 
deaf and the new pay scale now in force at 
the Virginia State School. 


Considerable work was done in auricular 
training during the six weeks’ session. 
Superintendent Egbert Peeler had made it 
possible to use a group hearing aid from 
the North Carolina School and the Testing 
Department of Hampton Institute had 
made an audiometer available for use. 

One teacher in training was a young 
deaf man, William King, a graduate of the 
Indiana School for the Deaf. Mr. King 
plans to be graduated from the West Vir- 
ginia State College in June, 1948. 


Second Biennial Conference 
National Society of Special Education 


The Second Biennial Conference of The 
National Society of Special Education was 
held on the Hampton campus, August 
18-19. The speakers appearing on the pro- 
gram with papers on the education of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing were Mrs. 
Mary LaRue, Demonstration Teacher, Ken- 
dall School, Washington, D.C., whe spoke 

(Continued on page 472) 
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Our Miscellany 


Important Position Open in California 


Examinations for the position of con- 
sultant in the education of the hard of 
hearing will be held in Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles on October 28. 
This is a State Civil Service position. Ap- 
plicants must be United States citizens but 
California residence is not required. For 
information, consult Mr. Elwood A. Steven- 
son, California School for the Deaf, War- 


ren and Parker Streets, Berkeley 5, Calif. 


November Conventions 


The Eastern Zone Conference of the 
American Hearing Society will be held in 
Copley Plaza, Boston, November 6, 7, and 
8. The general theme is the one adopted 
for National Hearing Week: Time to Con- 
serve Hearing. 

The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults will hold a convention at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, November 3, 
4, and 5, the general theme being: “The 
Handieapped — A Great National Re- 
source.” 

Interested persons are cordially invited 
to both Conventions. 


Wanted: Reports of Deaf Graduates 
from Schools for the Hearing 


If you are the parent or friend of a 
deaf child who was graduated from a 
school for hearing children or is now 
attending such a school, will you please 
notify the Volta Review, 1537 35th St., 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C.? The following 
information is very important: (1) School 
or schools attended and date of gradua- 
tion; (2) Age of child at present and at 
time of graduation; (3) Extent of hearing 
loss. Any child deafened to the extent 
where he needed special instruction to en- 
able him to communicate with others is 
considered of interest in this research pro- 


gram. 


Rehabilitation Specialist 


The Virginia State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation has recently added to 
its staff a special consultant for the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, Mr. S. James 
Cutler. Mr. Cutler is the son of deaf par- 
ents and has a partial hearing loss himself, 
so he has first-hand knowledge of the field 
in which he works. Moreover, he has had 
six years of experience in the Pennsylvania 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. , 

According to the latest directory of per- 
sonnel in all State Rehabilitation Divisions, 
Virginia is now the eighth state to include 
a special consultant for the hearing handi- 
capped. 


Gallaudet Alumni Hold Reunion 
The 20th Reunion of the Gallaudet Col- 


lege Alumni Association was held on Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C., June 9 to 
12. This was the first reunion of the 
Gallaudet alumni since the beginning of 
World War II and the first at which the 
new college president, Dr. Leonard Elstad, 
was present. Over four hundred attendants 
were registered, many of them from 
Canada. 


Mercator Club Aids Handicapped 


At the annual convention of Mercator 
Clubs of America in Lake Wawasee, Indi- 
ana, the convention adopted as a permanent 
project its program of rehabilitation of 
the defective in speech and hearing through 
the medium of the speech and hearing 
clinic of Indiana University. 


Chicago Parents Organize 
for Mutual Benefit 


Announcement was recently made of the 
formal organization of the Parents’ Group 
of the Chicago Hearing Society. Mothers 
who have been attending Dr. Jean Utley’s 
class throughout the year formed the nu- 
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cleus of the new group, composed pri- 
marily of parents of deaf and hard of 
hearing children. This should prove a 
very helpful organization, and parents liv- 
ing in the Chicago area can well afford to 
take advantage of it. Any parents inter- 
ested in joining may contact the Chicago 
Hearing Society, 30 West Washington St.. 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


A German Pen-Friend 


Letters from Germany bear the news that 
the Bavarian Guild for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has been revived. One of its members 
would be happy to correspond with a pen- 
friend in America in order to exchange in- 
formation about work for the hard of hear- 
ing. The correspondence may be con- 
ducted in either English or German. Any 
reader who is interested is invited to ad- 
dress: Anny Link, Solgerstrasse 8/111. 
Nurnberg, Germany. 


As the English See Us 


No one watching the development of 
modern earrings, the clip-on green leaves, 
the heavy waxy flowers, the jade buttons, 
getting larger and larger, more and more 
dazzling, month after fashionable month, 
no one in our line of country could fail 
to notice that pretty soon they would be as 
big as our once despised hearing aid re- 
ceiver buttons. They are now, and our 
friends the Americans have lost no time in 
cashing in on fashion’s whimsy. Their 
hearing aid receiver gets a pretty moulding 
round it, a dummy of the same pattern is 
made to fit the other ear, and there you 
are, ladies. Aren’t the men mad they gave 
up wearing earrings when they gave up 
being pirates? 


July ’47, The Silent World 


Otarion Develops Battery-Tester 


Otarion Hearing Aid Company has an- 
nounced the recent development of a bat- 
tery tester which is built into a hearing 
aid, thereby making it possible for users 
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to know at any time how many “hearing 
hours” they have left before new batteries 
are needed. Operated by a teeter-totter 
switch, the miniature Metrodyne voltmeter 
registers precise reading for both A and 
B_ batteries. Models with the built-in 
tester are already in production and are 
immediately available. 


Going to School 
In War Devastated Countries 


A booklet under the above title has been 
published by UNESCO and the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Recon- 
struction. Appealingly illustrated, it gives 
a very clear idea of some of the difficulties 
confronted by the educators in war-torn 
lands who must begin again to teach chil- 
dren untaught for years—often with almost 
none of the facilities we think of as ne- 
cessities. We should know about this work, 
and it is encouraging to know that the 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction is making the booklets 
available at cost to organizations which 
will undertake to distribute them free of 
charge. In lots of 100 or more, the cost is 
only 5¢ per copy. 

The Volta Review trusts that this is an 
opportune moment to express the hope that 
it will soon be possible for the CIER or 
UNESCO to sponsor a direct effort to aid 
special education for handicapped children 


in the war-devastated areas. 





A School Paper from Uruguay 


There are two schools for the deaf in 
Montevideo, one for boys and the other for 
girls. A mimeographed paper, La Voz de 
la Escuela, which is the work of the stu- 
dents, has recently been established to rep- 
resent them, and copies of its first seven 
issues (except the first one) have been 
received for the Volta Bureau Library. 

The paper has a distinctly patriotic 
flavor, and it is heartening to note that this 
attitude applies not only to Uruguay but 
also to the Pan-American Union and to the 
United Nations. It is a pleasure to file the 
copies in the Library. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Clarke School and Its Alumni 1867-1947, 
edited by Alice Manning Williams and 
John Blake, Clarke School Alumni Asso- 
ciation, cloth, 155 pages, illustrated. 
“The aim of Clarke School,” says Alice 

Manning Williams in her chapter on 

Alumni Occupations and Vocations, “has 

always been the future adjustment of the 

deaf child to the world of hearing people. 

He is expected, at the close of his school 

years, to take his place as a self-supporting 

member of the community.” 

This book illustrates the impressive ex- 
tent to which the alumni of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, have accomplished that aim. A 
brief history of the school by its former 
principal, Miss Bessie Northrop Leonard, is 
followed by a chronicle by John Blake, an 
alumnus, who deals with the setting of the 
school, its early activities, and some of 
those who have influenced its development. 
It is Mrs. Williams who undertakes the task 
of dealing with the impressive list of occu- 
pations followed by the various alumni and 
of presenting brief histories in this area. 
She mentions by name and with equal re- 
spect not only those who have achieved out- 
standing success in the fields of art, archi- 
tecture, and cabinet-making, but also those 
who are following successfully a long list 
of inconspicuous occupations in business 
and industry. Her éhapter is followed by 
a list of fifty colleges and universities at 
which various alumni have studied; a 
similar list of schools of various sorts 
where they have competed with students of 
normal hearing and a list of organizations 
and societies of which they are members. 

Finally, the book presents a biographical 
directory “of all the alumni, living or dead, 
graduates or not graduates, whether they 
stayed at the school seventeen years or two 
weeks.” The information given in the direc- 
tory was provided by the alumni them- 
selves, not by the school. 

The book is full of valuable information 
and of convincing evidence of the ability of 


the deaf, when well educated, to take their 

place among their hearing brothers and 

sisters as equals. 

Discovering Our World, Books One ($1.48) 
and Two ($1.52), by Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ, Mary Melrose Williams and Glenn 


O. Blough. Scott, Foresman & (Co., 
Chicago. 


This is a new edition of two books in the 
Basic Studies in Science Series, which have 
been used satisfactorily with mature upper 
grade classes of deaf children. The books 
in the new edition are very attractive in 
appearance. They are larger in size and 
have more illustrations, all in natural color. 
The reading material is presented in two 
columns on each page. This makes shorter 
groups of words but does not divide the 
sentences by phrases or thought units. If 
this could be done, it would be more 


helpful. 


The order of some units has been 
changed in the new edition, and three new 
units of a more practical nature replace 
units included in the earlier edition. These 
new units are: How can you keep well? 
Why do you need food? How can you 
make a garden? 

With the exception of these new units, 
the material in the two books is practically 
the same as that in the older edition. There 
are some language changes and a few new 
examples. 


Each edition has an index and list of 
science words (giving pronunciation and 
meaning). 

IsABEL BLIsH. 


How to Help Your Hearing, by Louise M. 
Neuschutz, with a Foreword by Walter B. 
Pitkin. 171 pp. Indexed. New York, 
Garden City Publishing Co., cloth, 2nd 
Edition. $1.00. 


This book is a popular priced edition 
with some revisions of the volume pub- 
lished in 1940. How the hard of hear- 
ing can live graciously and with a mini- 
mum of psychological “wear and tear” 
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despite the handicap of hearing impairment, 
is the underlying theme of this work by a 
hard of hearing author who has convinc- 
ingly carried out in practice what she 
preaches in print. The frequently occurring 
maxims and aphorisms, which lend a sen- 
tentious homilectic air to the book, are 
appropriately supported by interesting an- 
ecdotal and narrative material presented in 
popular style. The principle of compensa- 
tion for hearing impairment is stressed in 
such chapters as “Facing the Facts,” “The 
Art of Being Deaf,” “Riding the Hobby 
Horse,” and “Ears and Careers.” The hard 
of hearing individual is advised to study 
lip reading, to get a hearing aid, to con- 
serve and improve speech and to train 
residual hearing. Practical means for carry- 
ing out these suggestions are included. 

This reviewer questions the accuracy of 
the statement on page 29 which reads, 
“What you might rather fear, though, is 
that your sense of hearing will become 
atrophied without its complete functioning. 
A properly adjusted hearing aid will go a 
long way to prevent this.” Although the 
author may not have intended it so, the 
reader may be led to believe that the use 
of a hearing aid may prevent progression 
of deafness. The use of a hearing aid may 
enable one to make optimum cerebral use 
of the hearing he possesses, but it is ques- 
tionable whether it can prevent physiolog- 
ical hearing from becoming “atrophied.” 
Since the author is obviously intent upon 
inspiring the hard of hearing through 
acquaintance with practical remedial meas- 
ures, she might have described the excellent 
clinical programs carried on during World 
War II in the Aural Rehabilitation Centers 
of the Army and Navy. These programs 
were beacon light examples of what can 
be constructively accomplished through 
concerted and cooperative effort in behalf 
of the aurally handicapped. These are 
minor shortcomings, however, and Mrs. 
Neuschutz’s informal non-academic mes- 
sage should be helpful not only to every 
hard of hearing individual but to profes- 
sional workers as well. 


S. RicuHarp SILVERMAN. 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
atendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1948 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 








Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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BOoKs fail, BOoKs 


AUDITORY TRAINING 


Goldstein, Max, M.D.: 


The Acoustic Method for the Training of 


the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child $3.00 
Whitehurst, Mary Wood: 
Train Your Hearing 3.00 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Bunch. C. C.: 

Clinical Audiometry = 4.00 
Ewing, Irene R. and Alex. W. G.: 

The Handicap of Deafness 4.50 
Ewing, Irene R.: 

Lip Reading and Hearing Aids 1.50 
Fletcher, H.: : 

Speech and Hearing 5.50 


Goldstein, Max, M.D.: 
The Acoustic Method for the Training of the 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child. . 3.00 

Paiste oF ce Det _ 6.00 
Stevens, S. S., and Davis, H.: 

Hearing: Its Psychology and Physiology 5.00 


— Lee and McHugh: 
Human Ear in Anatomical Transpar- 
encies 10.50 


THE DEAF-BLIND 


Keller, Helen: 
The Story of My Life (1903)... : 


The Helen Keller Souvenir—Published by the 
Volta Bureau at the time of her gradua- 
tion from Radcliffe__.___.____ 5; 50 


Porter, Edna: 
Helen Keller Anthology...» ===>» => 


DEAFNESS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Brentano, Lowell: 


1.00 


- 3.25 


Ways to Better Hearing $1.00 
Bridges, Clark D.: 

Job Placement of the ——y Handi- 

capped _.______ 3.50 

Calkins, Earnest Elmo: 

Se 
Goldman, Raymond L.: 

The Good Fight (Biography)... 1.50 


Montague, Margaret Prescott: 
Cl Doors—Stories of Deaf and Blind 


Children (Fiction based on facts)... . 1.00 
Peck, Samuelson and Lehman: 
Ears and the Man (Social Work)... ——«2.00 
Waldman, nied L.; Wade, Francis A., and 
Aretz, Carl 
Hearing a ma School Child bevers 2.00 


Ei iN 


Order from the 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Syracuse Stresses Teacher Training 

The appointment of Louis M. DiCarlo 
as Assistant Professor of Education and 
Audiology at Syracuse University School 
of Education has been announced by Dr, 
William M. Cruickshank, Director of Spe- 
cial Education. 

Professor DiCarlo will 
sibility for the development of the Syracuse 
program for the education of teachers of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. He will 
also be responsible for the educational pro- 
gram of the Conservation of Hearing Cen- 
ter of Syracuse University. 

Mr. DiCarlo was formerly Director of 
Special Education in New Rochelle, N. Y. 
During the war he served in the U. S. Army 
and was with the Aural Rehabilitation Cen. 
ter at Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, 
Okla. He has studied at Union College, 
Massachusetts State College, Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Iowa University, and Col- 
umbia University Teachers’ College. 


assume respon- 


Training Negro Teachers 
(Continued from page 467) 


on “The Importance of an Oral Program 
in a School for the Deaf.” Dr. P. C. Potts 
of the American Foundation for the Blind 
gave a paper on “Professionalizing Spe- 
cial Education,” Prof. Elizabeth Benson of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., “The 
Language of Signs and the Manual Alpha- 
bet,” Miss Owena J. Barnes, Louisiana 
School for the Deaf, Scotlandville, La., 
“Auditory Training, a Valuable Condition- 
ing Process for Audiometric Testing of the 
Young Deaf Child,” and Dr. Powrie V. 
Doctor, Gallaudet College, “The American 
Annals of the Deaf, 1847-1947.” 

Mrs. I. M. Theus of the Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf and the Blind was 
president and presiding officer for the 
meetings. The newly elected officers were: 
President, M. H. Crocket, Prin., North 
Carolina School, Raleigh; Vice President, 
Mrs. I. M. Theus, Louisiana State School, 
Scotlandville; Secretary, Miss Nannie S. 
Davison, West Virgina School; Historian, 
Mrs. Effie C. Whitaker. North Carolina 
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Because the modern audiometer can 
discover hearing defects in the higher 
frequencies more accurately, audio- 
metric tests often lead to earlier 
detection and treatment. Prompt cor- 
rective care may check such defects 


before they progress into the lower ADC Audiometer 3 


voice ranges. 

In more advanced cases of deafness, F E A T U R E Ss. 
audiometric tests help the doctor chart f 
a permanent record of your hearing 


@ Permits Actual Speech 


progress. Such records lead to better Leos Teste. 
diagnosis and prescription. @ Fixes Hearing Threshold 
A new and exclusive feature of the Easily. 

ADC Audiometer—a meter-calibrated @ Shifts Tone Quickly from 
microphone speech circuit—makes Ear to Ear. 

actual speech hearing loss tests! This @ Assures Constant Pressure 
feature assures more accurate fitting and Proper Adjustment with 
and testing of hearing aids. With it ' Dual Receiver on Headband. 
your doctor can better determine 

whether a hearing aid will be of help ASK TOORT tor’ an 
> voR: actual speech loss test 


from your doctor. 


“Audio Develops the Finest” 


Uudie Lerdgonen Vo. 


tds Bk, 


re 






2833-13th AVE. S.. MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 - 6423 (near 43rd St.) 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 





2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 
Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructer in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


DICTIONARIES HELPFUL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 














anderveid, Elizabeth: 
A) 
Walpole, Ellen Wales: 
The Golden Dictionary ____....._._____....___. 2.50 
Watters, and Courtis, S. A.: 
A Picture Dictionary for Children... —«1.25 
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School, Raleigh; and Treasurer, Mrs. Angra 
Jones, Virginia State School, Hampton. 

The need for trained Negro teachers of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing through. 
out the South is very great. Superintendent 
Whitehead of the Virginia State School at 
Hampton said in his 1947 Annual Report, 
“We have a waiting list of approximately 
150 students, who cannot be admitted to 
the Institution because of our limited facili- 
ties.” One of the main reasons for this con. 
dition is the lack of trained personnel, 
Plans are being made by Dean William 
Cooper, Director of the Summer Session at 
Hampton Institute, to get more trained 
teachers of speech, speech reading and au- 
ricular work into the classes for the hard of 
hearing in the Negro public school system 
in the South. 

The summer school classes for Negro 
teachers of the deaf and of the blind were 
started in 1939 at the West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va., by Dr. P. C. 
Potts of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York, N. Y. The classes were 
moved to Hampton Institute in 1943, where 
they have since been given under the direc- 
tion of William Mason Cooper, Director of 
the Summer Session, and Dr. P. C. Potts 
of the American Foundation for the Blind. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 466) 

its convention in Milwaukee. It is a 
fraternity of teachers of deaf children. 
They have chapters in a number of large 
cities where there are enough teachers to 
form a chapter. They are doing a fine 
work in improving things for the deaf. It 
was my privilege to talk to them at their 
banquet. I enjoyed meeting teachers from 
other schools. I am convinced that we have 
a fine school here and more convinced than 
ever before that a day school is the place 
for children. The home can do so much 
to develop a child socially. To me, that is 
just as important as reading, arithmetic or 
any other study. 

Jimmy talks a good deal and he uses 
sentences. We help him with his language 
because constant use of language is what 


deaf children need. He has an excellent 
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FOR INSTANCE 


never thought possible 
with a hearing aid— 


—Almost unbelievable telephone results with 
Radioear’s electro-magnetic pick-up (patents 
pending). 

—Corrected electro-magnetic pick-up that brings 
to thousands a new enjoyment of radio. 


—You can hear in extremely noisy places where 
you thought you could never hear. 


—You can concentrate on the sound of voices 
you want to hear while reducing surrounding 
noises. 


—You can directly rub your clothing over 
the microphone case and not drown out the 
speaker's voice. 

—You can depend on constant hearing through 
hot and humid weather. 


N ever before have so many new and vital hearing features 
been built into any wearable hearing aid. The Permo-Mag- 
netic Radioear must be heard to be appreciated. See 
your nearest Radioear Distributor and ask him to show you 
the full meaning of Permo-Magnetic—the hearing aid without 


crystals. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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NOW! 


GET BURGESS 


QUALITY in 
THESE NEW SMALL- 


SIZE BATTERIES 





New construction principles have made it possible to 
pack more hours of power into these tiny Burgess ““B”’ 
Batteries for new self-contained instruments. They 
have standard terminals to fit all instruments using 
these tiny “‘B”’ batteries. 


TINY NEW “B” BATTERIES 





No. U20-E No. U15-E No. U10-E 
30 VOLTS 222 VOLTS 15 VOLTS 


You can get a long-life Burgess Battery for your hear- 

ing aid from your agent or at drug, radio, hardware, or 

department stores. 

Burgess makes a full 

line of “‘A” and “B” . 

batteries for vacuum <— 

tube instruments and | | | 

all popular types for 

carbon aids. TE 
Look for the black- 

and-white stripes. 

They identify Burgess 

Quality. 


®urces> 
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vocabulary and lip reads well too. We are 
working hard to get his voice down. He is 
a nervous child and so when he has a great 
deal to tell he talks much too fast. He talks 
so much that we have to stop him at times. 

We speak of his deafness and he knows 
that it involves limitations because we don’t 
want him to have a sudden realization of 
it some day when he is older as some chil- 
dren have. I think that all of them must 
be taught to face facts. He has ridden the 
bus with blind children and severely crip- 
pled children. We have talked about them 
and he realizes that their handicap is 
greater than his. 

I am certainly grateful that he never sees 
any finger spelling. All the talking Jimmy 
does certainly releases a great deal of ten- 
sion and makes him happier. Finger spell- 
ing isolates the deaf and that must not be. 
They cannot live in a world apart. 

Last week I had an opportunity of hear- 
ing Miss Betty Wright from Washington, 
D.C. She is a field worker for the American 
Hearing Society. It was very encouraging 
to see her radiant smile and hear her pleas- 
ant voice in spite of a severe hearing loss. 


Mrs. F. J. A., Wis. 
A Little Girl in a Regular School 


Margaret, who is now eight years old, 
first attended the Junior League Speech 
School in Atlanta, Georgia, for two years 
and then she went to Central Institute for 
the Deaf for one and a half years. Since 
Christmas (1946) she has been boarding 
with a former teacher and attending a girls’ 
private school, Washington Seminary, in 
Atlanta. The former teacher gives Margaret 
her speech work at night and she has done 
good work and is making her grade with 
hearing children, so that we feel very 
proud of her. The teacher is very fond of 
Margaret and boards her only for this rea- 
son. Consequently, we feel we have some- 
thing which money couldn’t buy and that 
Margaret is indeed a very fortunate little 
girl. She passed into the third grade and 
will go back to Washintgon Seminary in 
September. 

She has been wearing a hearing aid con- 
stantly since she was three years old. It 
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sDVERTISEMENT 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Luceiia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. Liuy1an C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 
Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. DAVIDSON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITE 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE _ 
1819 W yoming Ave., N. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. Downe 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. EpNA Kury MONSEES 
6600 Luzon Ave., N. W., Zone 12 
Phone: Taylor 3433 


Mrs. EpwArD B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. PorTTsr 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELvizaspeTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Ulinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GerTecpe TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss Lexna Bryant 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. Lzavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

Nrw Encianp ScHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 





Massachusetts 
Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. GrBpson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 
Worcester 2 
Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ArtTHUR J. Youna 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 
Y psilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 


Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Hampshire 
Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Mrs. Susiz F. VaRice 


162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 
Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary Pauling RALu 
Mes. KaTuoryn A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MarTHa P. TURNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHUEST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcarst Dunw 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 7 


Miss EvizaBeTH G. DeLaNY 
223 Arlington Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 
Mes. W. A. BuDIoNe 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marrs K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Teachers of Lip Reading = 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mes. JouHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 

Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 
Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wa. T. Cuiay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Marig Siacx 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCavGHrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas (4) 


Miss Lovise HiLyYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 


Miss Atics I. PuTNam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 


Mes. Lucitze P. Turwes 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
LyncHBURG SCHOOL or Li 
READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mes. R. A. Davipsos 
2517 Manito Bivd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 

Mes. Etpors H. SPIEGELBERG 
820 E. Washington St. 

Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Montreal 

Miss MarGaretT J. Wonocustze 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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Hard-of-Hearing 














And it’s entirely new—dependable, pleas- 
ant and electric! 

The Telechron Lite-Call wakens you 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinary alarm 
clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Right 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn it 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse 
you even in daylight. 

The Lite-Call comes in an attractive 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved 
Telechron electric motor is precision built. 
Telechron’s exclusive lubrication system 
assures years of accurate time, without 
winding, oiling or regulating. 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER'S. $8.99 
Plus Tax 


“felechion 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 





TELECHRON INC., ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
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means everything to her. She has only a 
little hearing but she really uses the amount 
she has, and is so very proud of her hear- 
ing aid. You cannot tell that she wears one 
because I made a case for it and she wears 
it under her dresses. 

We have our own Ready to Wear Shop 
and we do love it, but we are very short 
of help. Even Margaret stays at the store 
when she is home. She is so cute with 
children. She will take a little girl by the 
hand and lead her over to the little girls’ 
dresses and hold them up to her. She says 
that when she is twenty she will work at 
the store and Mother will stay at home. 


Mrs. G. W. R., Jr., Ga. 


Molly Mather 
(Continued from page 464) 

came to me through a newspaper clipping 
sent by a friend in Toronto. He is a hard 
of hearing man, deafened by a shell burst 
during World War I. It was while he was 
trying to forget his discomfort in the 
trenches of France that he began to study 
the stars, and after the war he became an 
ardent amateur astronomer. His name is 
Bert Topham, and he was born and bred 
in Lancashire, but he lives in Canada now, 
and by day he is an electrical repairman. 
He has never married, so devotes all his 
spare time to his avocation. 

He builds his own equipment, and has 
been so successful that in 1941 he was 
awarded the Prof. C. A. Chant Medal for 
his outstanding contribution to Canadian 
astronomy. Being without formal training, 
he does not claim to be a scientist, but he 
takes great pride in the fine instruments 
he has built, and in the accuracy of the 
data he secures with them. His observa- 
tory cost him only a lot of hard work and 
$76. He has’a 61% inch refracting tele- 
scope, and his tower looks over a sweep of 
countryside for more than thirty miles. He 
has a 6-inch reflector that he made him- 
self, and 6, 8 and 10 inch mirrors that he 
has ground and polished to an accuracy 
of millionths of an inch. He sells some of 
the mirrors, though the prices he charges 
are only a little more than the cost of 
materials. He has a camera that he made 
himself, and he has used it to photograph 
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Batteries Last Longer 


NEW PARAVOX ABOUT SIZE OF SPECTACLE CASE—SLIM— 
SLENDER—EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC CHASSIS GREAT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREAKAGE, ASSURES ONE-MINUTE SERVICE 


Thousands acclaim the PARAVOX 'Xtra-Thin Hearing Aid as their 
“Number One” choice. 


't has everything, we believe, desirable in an Aid. Small size, 
slimness that nestles under garments, lightweight (about 6 ounces 
even with batteries), high fidelity amplification,—and only one cord. 





10c ‘A’ Battery 
No longer need you carry bulky batteries or a separate battery lasts 60 hours. 
carrier which you may hide in your back pocket (if you are aman) —_Using the *A'conomizer (at 
or on your person (if you are a woman). PARAVOX, with its one-case, _left above) you can save 


one-cord, can be your answer to greater comfort and hearing ease. on ‘A’ batteries. Cut your 
hearing aid costs this 


SEE PARAVOX BEFORE YOU BUY! Try it, test it, and you, too, will PARAVOX way. 
know why thousands have bought it. 


ASK FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET “Hearing Electrically". 
It's free,— tells you how a bird note travels through the PARAVOX. 





MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. — 2056 East 4th Street CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Ave. 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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the flight of meteors. He has even photo- 
graphed the Aurora Borealis. Just now he 
is engaged in charting sunspots and pass- 
ing on his notes to Harvard University 
and the American Academy of Sciences. 

He maintains contact by letter with other 
hard of hearing persons, and belongs to a 
writing group. It is to another member of 
this group, Miss Grace Wadleigh of Tor- 
onto, that I owe the clipping from the 
Toronto Globe and Mail from which | 
have gleaned the facts concerning him. 
The photographs which illustrate the ar- 
ticle show Mr. Topham with his telescope 
and one of his mirrors, and there is an 
outside view of his laboratory. 

Here are three caryatids for us, holding 
up the falling sky each in his own way: 
a Lancashire man in Canada; a Nevada 
man in the Himalayas; and an American 
housewife in her own: home. And each in 
his or her own way is impressive. Who 
knows some more of them to tell about? 

A letter that came to me weeks ago re- 
lates back to our proposal to “call names” 
in publishing the letters in the Mail Box: 


Dear Molly: 

In the April issue of the Volta Review. 
in the last paragraph on page 194, you talk 
about names. I want to know when Molly 
herself is going to “give” with a name. 

I always enjoy your page and com- 
ments. I have several times wanted to add 
a line, especially after that California din- 
ner party you described. But I believe you 
really got a kick out of it, and it gave you 
a challenging topic to write about and stir 
up controversy. Wasn’t the experience 
worth it? 

Rutu M. Lutruer, Huntincton, Ino. 

Thanks, Ruth, for your interest and your 
approval. I remember when you won the 
Mail Box prize one year, long ago, for the 
best letter about a vacation. Why not do 
it again? As for names, Molly is still 
camera shy, and she rather enjoys being 
endowed with everybody’s name, from Lou 
Levistein to John A. Ferrall. Wouldn’t it 
be rather a shame to tie one name to her? ° 

Sincerely yours, 


Molly Mather. 
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Get NSIDE every “Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” battery 
n EVE R r A DY ” there is far more active, energy-producing material 
m m than in any other battery of the same, or even Jarger, size. 
MINI- MA X This gives you more full-volume operation for better 
ana hearing longer, according to your needs. 
B BATT ERI ES Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy producers ... size 
for Better for size, the most compact... penny for penny, the most 
economical, “Eveready” “B” batteries last longer, give 
Hearing you better service, and save you money. Ask your hearing- 
L-O-N-G-E-R i . aid dealer for them by name. 
* oer" 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and “Mini-Max” 
distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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A Leader in English Work 
(Continued from page 461) 


Chairman. Nine years ago she founded 
the Club magazine, called “Hear, Here,” 
and has been its Editor ever since. ; 

When quite recently it was decided to ~ 
organize a Lancashire Federation of Hard 
of Hearing Clubs, she was chosen one of 
a Committee formed to draw up the Con- ~ 
stitution, and last September, she was © 
elected Secretary of the National Explora- 
tory Committee, an appointment which has 
just been confirmed by the new British 
Association. 

Of medium height and build, with a 
charmingly friendly manner and a most 
winning smile, Alfreda Fisher is one of 
the most versatile women in Britain en- 
gaged in work for the hard of hearing. 
She has wide interests, is a lover of books 
and an ardent book collector. Domestic 
life also is close to her heart, and she man- 
ages to run a large house with little domes- 
tic help, on top of all her other work. She 7 
goes camping, is still a Girl Guide Camp © 


Adviser, loves walking, and does any © 
amount of writing: in fact, her ability to i 
handle correspondence promptly and cap-~ 
ably is one of her outstanding gifts. She 
uses a hearing aid in addition to her ex-~ 
pert lip reading, and manages to be a for- 
midable participant in debates and discus- 
sions. 

Her cherished hope is to see clubs estab- 
lished wherever there are people who need 
them, and she would have these clubs aim 
at helping to keep members alert and in 
touch with life at all points, so that they 
———— remain flexible in spite of deafness. She 
BOOKLET wants to see closer international relation- 
We & ship between all countries engaged in our 
work, and she advocates more research 
into the causes and elimination of deaf- 
ness. She would like more genuine ser- 


i 3003 No. Henderson er. vr-ic = Vice, instead of financial profit, to be the 


f DALLAS, TEXAS ' main motive back of the selling of hearing 
aids. 


7 NAME tied Finally, she would urge all who have 4 
ADDRESS... ... . t hearing impairment to use their handicap 
[own STATE as a means of forming character and work- 


nm Ea a oe ing out a true philosophy, and she wants 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE . 


A limited number of copies has been secured by Ray- 
theon, containing a special table of data for Raytheon 
Flat Hearing Aid Tubes. These may be purchased for 
$2.00 per copy. Please enclose check or money order. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS 


IS STILL LIMITED 


They are available, however, to 
hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office F 
for a demonstration. 





% A small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned fo different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 








Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR” 








¢ Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
© Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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the hard of hearing to take a very full part 
in doing this important work themselves. 

She herself is an object lesson in the art 
of being successfully hard of hearing. 





Mothers’ Study Club 
(Continued from page 460) 


School Supplies Children’s Clothing 


15 pencils 2 pairs pajamas 
1 puzzle 10 pieces of underwear 
2 boxes chalk 7 sunsuits 
4 blackboard erasers 18 shirts 
2 packages pictures 1 pair snow pants 
4 packages paper 7 sweaters 
2 reams paper 32 pairs socks 
1 boxes miscellaneous 1 bathrobe 
items 
1 pencil box Babies’ Clothing 
1 pen : 
1 protractor 1 jacket 
| box crayons 4 caps 
1 box blocks 1 bib 
1 box sticks 
Ven’s Clothing 
Women’s Clothing es ee 
2 pairs shoes 
3 coats ‘ 
> ail 1 shirt 
2 hats 4 pieces of underwear 
2 pairs shoes 7 pairs pants 
2 dresses 1 muffler 
1 blouse ee ee 
2 pairs gloves 2 
1 vest 2 jackets 
1 piece of underwear 1 raincoat 
Miscellaneous Items 
1 box disinfectant 1 ribbon 
2 jars ointment 1 package materiaé 
4 bandages 10 bars soap 
1 package notions 1 card safety pins 
2 small toys 2 pairs shoe laces 
1 wash cloth 2 towels 


There is a need for many clubs of this 
sort throughout the country. Some prob- 
lems are perhaps too great to be faced 
alone, and can better be conquered with 
the aid of others who share them. The 
Volta Review is always glad to hear of 
these clubs and of others which are being 
organized. 


The Jack Little Foundation 
(Continued from page 454) 





twenty-five paying campers. For the sec- 
ond period, several campers stayed over 
to swell the total to fifteen. The campers’ 
fees were kept low, $25.00 per week. We 
felt that too many parents would be un- 
able to afford a higher fee, and we be- 
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$1 _ COMPLETE 


COMPACT 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
DEPENDABLE 
ECONOMICAL 





COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL 
debe 
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6 02. COMPLETE 


oO UNEX 


ONE PIECE HEARING AID 
NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY 





A HIGH QUALITY INSTRUMENT 


Up to the minute performance in a single easy to wear unit. 


AND EQUALLY IMPORTANT — the UNEX is an approved in- 


strument sold by many leading optical, medical or by similar 
well established dealers to insure CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. 








Developed by NICHOLS & CLARK, Hathorne, Mass., from nine 
years of experience in making custom built Hearing Aids for 
special cases. 








Other Models Available in 
CRYSTAL, MAGNETIC & 
BONE CONDUCTION 








NAME 





NICHOLS & CLARK, HATHORNE. MASS. 
PLEASE SEND FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE UNEX 


INSTRUMENT 


NTE” ESTED AS: 


SER 


ADD. . bonne a 


city MOFALER 

















OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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lieve that we will be able to operate eff- 
ciently and at not too great a loss by main. 
taining this low figure. There are no 
extras—it is frequently the extras added to 
summer camp fees that make things diffi. 
cult for the parents. Children came from 
all over the country, representing Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oklahoma, Texas, Alabama, 
Illinois, Ohio, California, and other states. 
There was surprisingly little homesickness 
despite the fact that it was the first time 
away from home for many. 

Hiking trips, daily swims, riding, arch- 
ery, fishing—we planned and carried on 
the usual camp life. When new words 
were brought up by the sportsmen, speech 
teachers were on hand to teach them care- 
fully, and as a consequence the average 
camper returned from his season with a 
vocabulary enlarged by fifty words, some- 
times as many as _ seventy-five words. 
Campers used their speech and lip reading 
constantly, and signing was never per- 
mitted in any form. In our peaceful, quiet 
location by the lake, campers from the 
cities could see from experience all of the 
small animals and birds that we find in 
the woods. Even the hounds co-operated. 
The campers got quite a thrill when the 
dogs chased a red fox right around the 
camp one moonlight night. 

We feel that Camp Jack Little is going 
to pay real dividends when we contrast our 
campers as they were when they arrived 
and as they were when they returned to 
their homes. Physically better coordinated, 
their speech and lip reading in limber 
shape, they had made real progress towards 
a happier, healthier adjustment. A number 
of hearing children were included in the 
camp and the hearing-handicapped child- 
ren gained additional confidence by find- 
ing themselves able to adjust comfortably 
and happily to the companionship of hear- 
ing children. 

We have great plans for next season and 
are working hard on them even now. We 
look forward to the time when we again 
climb aboard the Janna Ann (our cruiser) 
with a troop of happy youngsters setting 
out to troll all likely-looking inlets for “the 
one that got away last time.” 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World's First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


| 


| 
INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
) 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 
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| Imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 
a Fountain Pen and 

Little More Than 
Half as Long! 


and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances—is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need tc 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


pane a Gn a ee ee oe ee ee ae ee eee eee 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK 
called ‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ = | 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
GEESE - 2.0. 


.. ZONE . STATE . | 
cae 











The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un 
der the direction of the Principal an! 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 


with manual 3.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual _..... $17.00 
Series III. Myths _. $10.00 
Series I, II and III. $37.50 
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The Utley Lip Reading Test 
(Continued from page 458) 


a high percentage passed them. Following 
is a summary of this analysis for each part 
of the test: 
Word Test: 
1. The number of pupils getting any 
given word correct varied from 1 to 
64, or from 1.2% to 82% of the 
group. The words lord, gray, and led 
or their homophenes were understood 
by only one child each. The word 
rabbit was understood by 64 children. 
The other words of the test were dis- 
tributed along a scale from 1 to 64. 
2. 45% of the words were understood by 
fewer than 10 children. 
3. 67% of the words were understood 
by fewer than 20 children. 
4. Only 3 words, 8.3%, were understood 
by as many as half the children in 
the group, i.e., by 39 or more. 


Sentence Test: 
1. The number of pupils getting credit 
for words on this part of the test var- 
ied from 0 to 70, or from 0 to 87% 
of the group. 
2. 38% of the words were understood 
by fewer than 10 children. 
55% of the words were understood 
by fewer than 20 children. 
4. Only 25% of the words were under- 
stood by as many as half the chil- 
dren. 


eS) 


Story Test: 

1. The number of pupils getting any 
item correct varied from 0 to 38, or 
from 0 to 47.5% of the group. 

2. 63% of the items were understood by 
fewer than 10 children. 

3. 87% of the items were understood by 
fewer than 20 children. 

4. No item was understood by as many 
as half the children. 

These results make it clear that for a 
group of school age deaf children, at least. 
a considerable portion of the test could 
have been omitted without affecting its 
value. Obviously the items which no child 
reproduced correctly added nothing to the 
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ACCEPTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON HEARING AIDS AND AUDIOMETERS OF 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION—COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL MEDICINE 


SOLO-PAK! 


THE POWERFUL, SINGLE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 


We do not believe.in using 
superlatives and extravagant 
claims. Discover for yourself 
why the deafened are turn- 
ing to Solo-pak as the answer 
to their hearing problem. By 
sight—by sound—by demon- 
stration — the excellence of 


Solo-pak is proven. 





SOLO-PAK OFFERS MANY FEATURES — CHECK THESE 


NEW—LEVEL POWER MIDGET BATTERY 
NEW—LARGE, POWERFUL MICROPHONE 

NEW—LOW OPERATING COSTS 

NEW—TINY SIZE—LIGHT WEIGHT 

NEW—NOISE REDUCING CASES IN CHOICE OF COLORS 


NEW—INTERCHANGEABLE MAGNETIC, CRYSTAL AND 
BONE RECEIVERS 


ALLEN-HOWE Electronics Corp. @ Peabody, Massachusetts 


Please send FREE booklet—“Let’s be Frank About Hearing Aids” and the 
facts about SOLO-PAK. 


iit i nn ne eee 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
emall hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
CEMBP ccccrecccoccrscoccccsosovescnscocncoscoesoocoesesesoesooccosesocosese $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
ehildren from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 





LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and steries the book contains «a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
fal in adult as well as junior classes................-0++ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
1V—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
fer the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
Bygota Magasine. ...............cccccccsscseeseseneesesccscnonnenenes $4.00 





Pececeecceeeceesaeeeeseeee 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Beoks I, II, and III (mimeographed).................. $7.50 
Books 1, 28, BEE, amd BV..........ccccccccccscccesccccveenes 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 











BETTER 


with the 


Thirty-five years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance . . . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 





Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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value of the test, and those which very few 
understood contributed little. It seems to | 
be agreed that in general the best results 
are obtained from a test in which the items | 
are around 50% in difficulty. If test items 
are much harder or much easier than this, 
the test must be made unnecessarily long 
in order to ensure reliability. Because of 
the wide range of individual differences in 
lip reading ability it may be necessary to 
allow more variation in lip reading test ma- 
terial than in material from ordinary school 
subjects, but it is not desirable for it to be 
scaled, as this test is, so that the scores are 
based on responses to only half the ma- 
terial presented. 
To summarize: Dr. Uttley has given us 
a new and attractive motion picture test of 
lip reading. Our study of its use with 
school age deaf children indicates that it is 
a good measuring instrument and one that 
can be used with profit in a school for the 
deaf. It is, however, unnecessarily long and | 
difficult. A statistical analysis of the test | 
results indicates that it would be possible 
to make it considerably shorter without 
affecting its reliability as a test. In its 
present form it is probably better suited to 
groups of adults who are superior lip 
readers than to deaf children. 
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Vitalizing the Geography Dosage 
(Continued from page 456) 

than the same subject matter in the geogra- | 
phy text. 

By means of my simply worded ques- | 
tions, they were able to find and to assimi- 
late the answers. They enthusiastically 
asked for more such lessons. The fact that 
they now carried the same school magazine 
to study hall that was used by the older stu- 
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. Introducing to the Hard of Hearing of America a first class One Piece Hearing Aid at a price 
rs that leaves no further reason for anyone to cling to their old fashioned two piece cumbersome 
e model. 
No- NOTE THESE FEATURES 
he Three tubes of the newest low battery drain type . . . high fidelity crystal microphone and 
on receiver .. . noiseless full graduating volume control . . . three step tone control . . . exclusive 
1 National ready change plug-in tube system . . . interchangeable chassis . . . nonbreakable light 
weight new alloy case ... streamlined design . . . liberal one year guarantee . . . free cor- 
rective service for one year. 
WRITE TO OUR-NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR OR DEALER FOR 
FREE DEMONSTRATION. ADDRESS ON REQUEST. 

FF eo eee eee” MAIL THIS COUPON —— 
. NATIONAL HEARING AID LABORATORIES 
‘ . 815 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. , 
ly | Send me full details concerning NATIONAL STAR priced at $66.00. ; 
at | | ' 
* ee FUMIE, ccscsscerecttonvnesseonsiasenennanesactonascetniin’ Fi ica nincvsnisccvtchsittiniiipsiniiacvessccstbiiabieiteen . 
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Step-by-step lessons for 

those who wish to get 

better use from their 
remaining hearing 


The First Book on 
Auditory Training 


to Result from Rehabilitation 
Work with Service Men 


From Practical Experience in 
an Army General Hospital, 
the Author Presents A 
Course of Lessons which 
Civilians May Use at Home 


A Little Book That Pays Big Dividends 
Price, $3.00 
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dents furnished impetus for study. Thus, 
an occasional article in Junior Scholastic 
correlates my reading and geography 
classes and vitalizes both programs. I in- 
tend to watch for other opportunities to 
give sugar-coated information along with 
regular text book medicine. 





A Nonagenarian Carries On 
(Continued from page 455) 


Hotel, was a famous lodging place. Mr. 
Ziegler remembers when a town lot, which 
sold for $1,700, passed through several 
hands and finally brought $17,000 before 
the first purchaser received his recorded 
deed. This was the booming background 
which caused Mr. Ziegler with 125 other 
cotton men to organize the Houston Cot- 
ton Exchange, which has had such a large 
share in the development of the city, the 
port, and the ship channel. The muddy 
little alligator-infested Bayou was dredged, 
widened and deepened, until today ocean- 
going steamliners from every port in the 
world cast anchor at its docks. It was the 
cotton men who rubbed the Aladdin’s lamp 
to work the transformation. Today, Jesse 
Ziegler is the only one of the original 125 
men still living. 

Fifteen years ago, when he began to 
think of retiring from business, he began 
writing historical sketches about the city 
and state, rich with personal reminiscences. 
At first he furnished them to the papers 
gratuitously but the editors soon besieged 
him to write for payment. So it was that 
as he laid aside the strenuous responsibili- 
ties of the cotton world he had an interest- 
ing and lucrative hobby. In 1936 he pub- 
lished a centennial collection of six articles 
in book “form, called “When Texas Was 
Young.” One of them was a concise his- 
tory of the Battle of San Jacinto, where 
Texas independence was won. It was 
adopted for use in the public schools of 
the state. In 1938 he put out a larger book 
of some eighty-five such sketches entitled 
“Wave of the Gulf.” 

The following year he went into the old 
and rare book business specializing in 
Texas books. He has been responsible for 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
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412 AND 
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A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocai ana orai advancement in chicren. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 


238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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CALL IT A MIRACLE 


About + size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it— 
so thin it is lost from sight—so efficient 
you bless the day you learned about it. 
Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people hear with Beltones than 
with any other one-unit hearing aid. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 
and about the 


i. f MONO-PAC 


HEARING AID 


FREE BOOK—MAIL COUPO 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO.,; Dept. VR-710 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me, without etn. FREE informa- 

tion concerning the new Beltone with the amazing 

X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 
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the placement of numerous Texas libraries ” 
on liberty and victory ships. One especial. | 
ly valuable collection was placed on the’ 
air craft carrier, San Jacinto, and many 
have been added to college and city 
libraries. : 

Three and a half years ago he moved to © 
Austin where, with the help of his daugh- 
ter, he still carries on his book business, | 
He has become as enthusiastic about the” 
state capital city as he was of his other! 
residences in the state. He writes, “I be.” 
lieve this is one of the most interesting and_ 
scenic places in the United States and is) 
destined to become the residential city of? 
Texas, with its hills, lakes, cool, clear’ 
streams, and bluebonnet fields. : 

Questioned about his hearing he said, 
“IT have been hard of hearing so long I 
can scarcely remember having good hear: 
ing. Naturally there was a period when} 
the adjustment was hard. I am now in my 
ninety-first year and there were no hear- 
ing aids forty years ago to help the defect. 
But I had very little trouble. I was busy 
in my work and used the telephone a great 
deal. Lip reading instruction was a great 
help. Later I got a hearing aid, but had 
so much trouble with it that I finally dis- 
carded it. Of course there are splendid in 
struments on the market now, while re 
search and experimentation will finally 
make them superb. My advice to anyoné 
with a hearing defect is to find something 
he or she likes to do. If you love your 
work you can make a success of it am 
forget your handicap. If the people whe 
have all their faculties are a little patient 
with those who have lost theirs, they will 
be doing their part and gleaning mue 
pleasure.” 

This prescription, like that of so many 
other hard of hearing business men, lays) 
the emphasis on the work rather than the 
handicap. Automatically, the latter drops 
out of perspective if there is an absorbing 
interest in a worth-while task. Too ofte 
the idlers are the greatest sufferers from 
this as well as from any other physical de 
fect. An all-absorbing interest is one of 
the essential attributes of happiness ane 
contentment as well as success. 





